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On Competition 


Hatch a good idea and you hatch competitors. 


It works this way—to take General Electric as 
an example: 


In 1934, the automatic blanket was initially 
developed by General Electric. ‘Today there are 
twelve other companies making electric blankets 
in competition with G. E. 


In 1935, General Electric first demonstrated 
fluorescent lamps to a group of Navy officers. In 
1938, the first fluorescent lamps were offered for 
sale. Today they are being manufactured by a 
number of companies. 


The first turbine-electric drive for ships was 
proposed and designed by G-E engineers. ‘Today 
four companies in this country build this type of 
ship-propulsion equipment. 

After several years of laboratory development, 
General Electric began production and sale of 
the Disposall kitchen-waste unit in 1935. Today 
fourteen other companies are in this field. 

The first practical x-ray tube, developed at 
General Electric years ago, is now a highly com- 
petitive business for seven manufacturers. 


In: 1926, a practical household refrigerator 
with a hermetically sealed unit was ‘put on the 
market by General Electric. Today 34 companies 
are manufacturing household refrigerators with 
hermetically sealed mechanisms, 


* * % 


Researchand engineering snowplow the way, not 
only for new public conveniences, but also for 
new companies, new jobs. 


‘There are 20% more businesses today than 
there were immediately after the war. 


Industry furnishes over 10,000,000 more jobs 
than ten years ago. 


‘The average family owns more and better 
products of industry than ten years ago, 


Any American company that plows back 
money into research and engineering develop- 
ment makes new business not only for itself, but 
for others. 


‘The economy that does most to foster compe- 
tition is the one that makes easiest the establish- 
ment and growth of business. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SOME JOURNALS are technical publications. 
Some journals are the parts of rotating shafts 
that turn in bearings. 

For both kinds of journals, there’s good news 
in Standard Oil’s performance testing program. 
One result is a new testing device for mill and 
locomotive driving-journal grease that enables 
us to tell more accurately than ever before what 
our greases will do under actual conditions of 
use. That, in turn, enables us to proceed more 
directly with the job of making our greases 
still better. 

Standard Oil took the lead in performance 
testing, and is a leader today. During the war 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 


’ 


our tests furnished information that enabled 
the Army to procure certain products with 
greatly increased reliability of performance. 
Some of our tests have become a part of govern- 
ment specifications. Many users of our prod- 
ucts are benefiting, both from better products 
and from more accurate information. 

As time goes on, we are doing more and more 
performance testing. In some cases, we have to 
develop not only the tests but also the testing 
equipment. But to Standard Oil researchers 
and engineers, any effort is worth while if it 
will help make better, more useful petroleum 
products. 
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BUY CERTIFIED SEED 
FOR 1950 PLANTING 


“Look for This Trademark | ~ a “The Official Certifying 


on the Blue Tag” Neng / Agency in Illinois’ 


Illinois Crop Improvement Association 


Incorporated 
URBANA-LINCOLN HOTEL, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


Inoculate 


ALL LEGUME SEEDS 


with 


For a Full Line of 


TEXTBOOKS — 
ARTIST‘S MATERIALS nag 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES a 


Farmers can increase crop production by inoculat- 
ing all legume seeds, thereby utilizing the free 
nitrogen of the air. 


6 & ® There are 70 million pounds of Nitrogen over every 
acre to draw upon, if you inoculate; if you do not 
inoculate you rob your soil and fail to utilize this 
free source of nitrogen. 

Drop in 


Comparison of Superior and Inferior Strains 
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OUR PLATFORM 


To acquaint students and faculty in the College of Agriculture, agri- 
cultural leaders, and the rural people of Illinois with the latest scientific 
developments in agriculture and home economics. 

To report events of general interest on the Coliege of Agriculture 
campus. 

To serve as a means of training agricultural and home economics 
students in journalism and business administration. 

o0 promote the best interests of agricultural and home economics 
students on the campus of the University of Illinois. 


Going Forward... 


Perhaps you have noticed that when you put yourself in 
a particular angle or position with something you can see it 
in a much better perspective. An art connoisseur will always 
stand back from a painting that he is trying to judge. Music 
lovers at a symphony concert like to sit a little back in the 
hall, to hear the work as a whole in proper balance. We had 
a similar experience this past February while at Farm and 
Home Week. 

In this particular instance we were sitting in the Agricul- 
turist booth amidst the center of farmer and homemaker 
conversations and their registration activities. The majority 
of these guests were farmers and homemakers or people 
coming from farm families. And by sitting in the middle of 
all this activity for three or four days permitted us to do 
some thinking about these people who came from all parts 
of the state in quest of more information on how to do a 
better job— a better job of farming for themselves and 
everyone concerned. They’re pretty great people, these farm- 
ers and farm families. Certainly you don’t have to attend 
Farm and Home week to realize that point, but it helps to 
emphasize it. 

These people have their hearts in their work. You can 
bet that during these many sessions we didn’t hear any 
person or group of persons get up and propose the idea of 
striking for higher farmer returns. No, sir, they want to 
keep their free, independent way of life which exemplifies 
itself only so dearly in rural living. But in spite of all hopes, 
desires, and creative actions, can this independent way be 
kept? | 

After all, it’s not so much the 400-500 million dollar corn 
crop annually produced nor is it because farmers own 88 per 
cent of the total Illinois land area that makes Illinois farmers 
great. It’s the farmers themselves. And this is not denying 
the fact that there are just as many different types of farm- 
ers as there are individuals in any other occupation. 

The materialistic success among these different individu- 
als is relative, but the intent, the purposiveness, and desire to 
go forward may be as great with everyone of those visitors 
that we saw at Farm and Home Week as it was with any one 
of them. 

The most confronting problem among these people is 
how to keep the present state of affairs in check and provide 
an even better world for themselves and their posterity. 

We as young people will in the majority of cases have to 
let the present administrative generation decide the fate of 
such tools as the hydrogen bomb and price subsidies and 
hope and pray there is a world left for future farmers to 
inhabit. 

This brings up a point that was brought up at one of the 
Farm and Home Week gatherings. It was that America’s 
number one crop is YOUTH which is very true. To our elders 
that would include people such as you and I. Therefore we 
have a deep rooted responsibility. Although this crop is not 
corn or soybeans, its cultivation also has to be carefully done 
to develop the inherent high yielding capacity. And only then 
can we be assured that the land furnishes the sap for the 
renewing of worldly advancement and not furnishing the 
saps for a betrodden system of worldly living. 


OUR COVER: Beth Ellen Garrigus greets one of the little 
lambs at the University Sheep Barns. Beth Ellen, almost 
three years old, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. U. S. Garrigus. 
Mr. Garrigus, assistant professor of animal science, is head 
of the University’s sheep division. Photograph by Jim Corbin, 
assistant in animal science. 
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Mary Lee Spittler, 1949 Plowboy Prom queen smiles from her regal 
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chariot amidst the gaiety and merrymaking unique to the aggies’ plow- 


boy prom. 


From Roses to Radishes 
and the Band Played On 


By Gilda Gleim, Rosemary Archibald, and Charles Marshall 


A carload of pumpkins, the “best local 
caterer supplying refreshments of a 
unique nature,” and sheepskin bids sold 
out the first agriculture dance on No- 
vember 17, 1911. 

Thirty-nine years ago the scene was 
different than it was last year. Instead 
of Huff gym the dance was held in the 
old armory on Springfield avenue which 
is now Annex Hall—capacity 200 couples. 
The pumpkins were used to cover the 
lights, and corn shocks and fall leaves, 
according to The Daily Illini, ‘‘concealed 
the cozy corners and lent attractiveness 
to the appearance of the walls.” No box 
lunches in those days either, but afore- 
said local caterer served a meal at tables 
set up on the upper floor of the gym 
between the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
dances of the evening. And “the com- 
mittee in charge is authority for the 
statement that the matter of refresh- 
ments has been given careful attention 
and that its high quality is unques- 
tioned.” 

At that first dance in 1911, everyone 
was dressed in his ‘Sunday best.’ Today’s 
plaid shirts, jeans, and gingham dresses 
are quite a contrast. And it is doubtful 
that a date for the 1911 affair would 
have been very welcome when he ar- 
rived with a vegetable corsage, as the 
1950 date must do. 

Campus Scout — 1911 

The Campus Scout said, “The boys will 
have to wiggle some to get through 
‘Turkey in the Straw’ at the Farmer’s 
Ball.” 

The dance had originally been planned 


for early spring in 1911, but when the 
permit finally came through it was so 
late that the dance was moved to the 
fall. C. J. Elliott (now farming near 
Streator, Illinois) was president of the 
Ag club at the time and F. E. Rusher, 
(now with Caterpiller company), served 
as chairman of this Ag club sponsored 
dance. 

The bids were quite unusual by pres- 
ent day standards. They had rectangular 
covers of thick sheepskin and long white 
leather ties a half inch wide. The print- 
ing was ornate English script and a 
whole page was devoted to ‘Those With 
Whom I Might Have Danced.’ Music was 
provided by Turner’s 10-piece orchestra 
and consisted of alternate waltzes and 
two-steps. 

Rooster Dance 

In 1912, The Daily Illini says, “As 
several have expressed their opinion 
that the character of” ...a chanticleer 
(rooster) dance as a feature :. . “may be 
improper, the committee wishes to state 
there will be nothing questionable about 
the affair and that they are strongly 
opposed to anything conducive to indig- 
nity,” and so they featured the rooster 
dance. The next day, University of Illi- 
nois students read—‘“the twelfth dance 
was a feature, ‘The Chanticleer.’ Two 
dozen roosters which until that time had 
been kept in total darkness, were ex- 
posed to a brilliant light and as a result 
crowed vigorously.” 

Of the 1913 Ag dance the November 7 
Daily Illini reports, “The agitation con- 
cerning the tango took a new turn yes- 
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terday when the committee in charge of 
the Ag dance which will be held tonite, 
decided to have no tango music and an- 
nounced that it was desired that the 
dancers content themselves with the 
time honored waltz, two-step, and Bos- 
ton. They also decided that no cabs or 
flowers were to be allowed to destroy 
the democratic atmosphere of the 
dance.” 
“Delightfully Rural” 

Following the dance the report was 
that “the decorations gave an effect 
delightfully rural” and that “there was 
very little tango dancing, and what 
there was, was confined almost entirely 
to those who could really tango.” 

In 1928, the Illinois Agriculturist said, 
“Tt is reported that one girl in the ag 
school (household science, perhaps!) 
purchased a ticket dressed as a farmer, 
had a date with a girl friend and danced 
the entire evening without anyone find- 
ing out that the couple were both young 
ladies.” 

And Then in 1930 Some Couldn’t Go 

University students were still enjoying 
the annual ag dance by 1930—all but the 
Alpha Gamma Rho fellows. When the 
dance rolled around that year they were 
all quarantined for scarlet fever! 

Around 1930 and 1932 at each dance 
a large reprint of the program was pro- 
vided for aggies and their dates to sign. 
Each spring the Illinois Agriculturist 
included a photo of that huge bid cov- 
ered with autographs. 

By 1938 the annual dance was called 
the Corn Cob Cotillion and was held in 
the ice rink. But today we know it as 
the Plowboy Prom, one of the highlights 
of the University of Illinois social sea- 
son. It is held in Huff gym and is still 
a sellout so don’t find yourself without 
a ticket April 28, 1950. Come on you 
cultivator pilots! Ask those milk maids 
NOW! 
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The first plowboy prom bid was 
made by using unshorn sheép skin. 
Courtesy C. J. Elliott, Streator, III. 
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Axle Deep in the Road Problem 


Is this the desired utilization of 


modern day road 


knowledge? 


technology 


Are you going to be stuck in the mud 
this spring? Many Illinois farmers al- 
most dread the approach of spring. It 
means constant sloshing and _ sliding 
through axle-deep mud. It means muddy 
cars, struggling with chains and being 
pulled out of the worst holes. 

In this day of modern superhighways, 
most people accept good roads as a mat- 
ter of course. You can’t appreciate a 
good road until you travel a bad one. 
A soft, dirt road will isolate you as ef- 
fectively as the year’s worst blizzard. 

As the spring thaws come, the prob- 
lem will become more acute. More peo- 
ple will want to travel, but less will be 
able to. Your road improvement program 
should be planned and initiated now. 

System of Roads Is Obsolete 

While our roads are expected to carry 
modern traffic, they are organized and 
maintained on a horse-and-buggy basis. 
A modern vehicle can move through a 
township in a matter of 5 or 10 minutes 
and through a county in less than an 
hour. Yet, the majority of rural roads 
are still being maintained on a township 
basis. To be effective, the unit of road 


supervision should be at least as large - 


as a county. 

Each township has a full or part-time 
road commissioner and a more or less 
incomplete set of road machinery. The 
individual township is usually too poor 
to afford a well paid commissioner and 
a complete outfit of machinery. The 
present situation is similar to a farmer 
having a set of machinery for each field 
of his farm. - - ot iis cet 

Expensive equipment lies idle a great 
deal of the time. Capital investments 


are higher than necessary and the re- 


By Arthur Pille 


turns are lower. Full-time road commis- 
sioners seldom have enough to do. The 
part-time man usually has more work 
than he can handle. 

In all probability, your road commis- 
sioner is doing a good job under the 
circumstances. He is handicapped by 
lack of time and help. The principal 
business of a community is farming. 
Farmers give little thought and effort 
to constructive criticism of road main- 
tenance. Your roads will be no better 
than you make them. 

Road conditions will vary from one 
township to another. The wealthier ones 
have more than enough money to pro- 
vide good transportation facilities. Nev- 
ertheless, with present conditions, their 
welfare is bound to that of less fortunate 
areas. Their better facilities are too iso- 
lated to bring them real and lasting 
benefits. 

As long as each farmer pays taxes 
only to be used in his immediate area, 
he cannot hope to profit from improve- 
ments in other areas. If the taxes were 
paid to a larger district, the benefits, 
in the form of improved roads, would 
be more widespread and more perman- 
ent. Pegple would worry less about their 
own township and more about the coun- 
ty as a whole. One would no longer be 
able to recognize township lines by the 
difference in roads. 

Other points which should be kept in 
mind are soil types and topography. 
Some higher areas will have no drainage 
problem, but very bumpy roads in dry 
weather. Soils vary greatly in their wa- 
ter-holding properties. It is important 
to recognize the fact that these factors 


are not limited by geographical bound- 
aries, and that an area should be con- 
sidered as a whole. 

Townspeople Should Share the Problem 

Townspeople who seldom venture into 
the country may look upon rural roads 
as solely the farmer’s problem. They do 
not stop to realize the relation of their 
economy to that of the farmer. Good 
roads are a necessity if the farm people 
are to buy their goods in town. Many 
rural towns are being bypassed in favor 
of larger cities for this very reason. Like- 
wise, they are necessary if farm products 
are to be marketed effectively. 

Roads are a vital factor in community 
development. Rural and urban areas 
must progress together if all are to bene- 
fit. Education is dependent on good 
roads. Present roads are not capable of 
handling modern, safe school buses. If 
farms are to be a good market for ma- 
terials that are best transported in heavy 
trucks, adequate roads must be con- 
structed and maintained. 

Cooperation Is Necessary 

The first step in modernizing our sys- 
tem is to set up road maintenance on 
a county basis. Second, set up the com- 
missioner’s job as a full-time job with 
pay high enough to attract good men. 
Third, interest everyone in the commu- 
nity by showing the benefits obtained 
from good roads. 

Good roads can be acquired and main- 
tained only through cooperation of the 
entire community. Mud holes have no 
respect for township lines. Since every- 
one benefits, everyone should pay. Will 
you be stuck in the mud this spring? 
It’s all up to you. 


This is a very good illustration of how country roads may be made to 
provide the needed transportation lanes during all types of weather. If 
your local road compares favorably with this one you have a fortunate 


situation. 
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YOUR CHERISHED POSSESSION 


What’s your sterling silver pattern? 
Are you planning to choose one soon? 
Though silver has provided the most 
potential art medium for over 2,000 
years, young ladies of a few generations 
ago were not as fortunate as we. Only 
the aristocracy could afford the dinner- 
ware which was wrought by hand from 
‘the Queen of Metals.’ Today, manufac- 
turers can easily produce a great variety 
of designs. There is a pattern to suit 
every individual at a price within reach 
of most people. 

But which design will you choose? 
Because silver is a sturdy metal, logic- 
ally the design should be strong. How- 
ever, this doesn’t mean that one needs 
to select one of the heavy baroque pat- 
terns which are appearing in great quan- 
tities on the market. Some of the sim- 
plest designs in sterling such as Towle’s 
Craftsman and Lunt’s Modern Classic 
are excellent examples of good strong 
design. Always keep in mind that silver- 
ware is to convey food to the mouth. 
Therefore it should have a pattern which 
does not detract from that purpose. 

Silver Records History 

Every period in history is recorded in 
its silver patterns just as in its furniture 
design. In a richly furnished formal and 
traditional home, the more ornate de- 
signs as Reed and Barton’s Francis First 
would be quite appropriate. Towle’s Sil- 
ver Flutes would be found in a more 
modern setting with a design as Gor- 
ham’s Chantilly somewhere between. A 
simpler design as Silver Flutes is most 
versatile and may be used with informal 


By Patricia Ringger 
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As shown here, a simple sterling pattern looks as well with china as it 


does with pottery. 


pottery as well as your best crystal and 
china. Many of today’s designs are direct 
or modified reproductions of the de- 
signs of some of the old silversmith 
masters. 


We speak of sterling silver but what 
do we mean by sterling? According 
to our laws, 925 parts of 1,000 must be 
pure silver. The remaining 75 parts are 
copper. Silver alone is too soft for prac- 
tical use, but the addition of copper pro- 
vides the needed strength and rigidity. 
Sterling stamped on the back of your 
silver means it is solid throughout its 


Silver patterns range from ornate, such as the pair of salad forks at the 
left, to the simple patterns shown at the right. A multitude of variations 


exist between these. 


structure. A lifetime of three times a 
day use will not wear it out! 


Three Finishes 


There are three standard finishes to 
sterling silver. A mirror-like surface 
designates the bright finish. This finish 
shows scratches at first, but with years 
of use and polishing, the multitude of 
scratches produce patina, a beautiful, 
rich, soft tone. The butler finish with 
its soft mellow sheen imitates the bright 
finish after it has acquired patina. The 
grey finish is whiter than the butler 
finish and gives less light contrast. 


The craftsmanship of a sterling pat- 
tern is an important factor to consider 
when choosing a design. The pressure 
test determining whether the shank is 
sturdy is quite a simple test to perform. 
Hold the silver in the thumb and fore- 
finger and bear down on the tip. It 
should bend or give only slightly. Ex- 
amine the pieces for smoothness and 
perfection of details. You can also test 
the balance of silver by using a finger 
as support. See if the bowl or the tines 
balance the handle. And too, depend 
only on a reliable dealer and a responsi- 
ble manufacturer for protection. 


Maybe you can’t buy twelve place set- 
tings tomorrow or even next year. Why 
not just begin with a spoon? Birthday 
and Christmas gifts or even your piggy 
bank can gradually add to a cherished 
possession you and your family can 
proudly use and enjoy throughout life. 
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IN THE FIELD OF F.H.A. 


By Marylou Thompson 


F.H.A.? F.F.A.? Tomorrow’s adults 
are being trained every day! The Future 
Homemakers of America is a much 
newer organization than the Future 
Farmers of America. Although F. H. A. 
is only four years old, it has a member- 
ship of 235,000 homemaking students in 
high schools in the United States, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. Illinois leads the other 
states in the number of chapters and is 
second only to Texas, in membership. 

These girls are striving “toward new 
horizons.” F.H.A. members feel that 
helping make happy homes now and in 
the future is the most important thing 
they can do for democracy. Did you 
know that F.H. A. won a plaque for the 
organization who sent the greatest num- 
ber of bundles to Europe? Many of the 
chapters have adopted foreign home 
economics classes and have regularly 
sent supplies to them. 


F. H. A. Well Organized 

The national organization is divided 
into four regions. These in turn are di- 
vided into sub-regions. Last July, Illinois 
F.H.A. girls attended their sub-regional 
meeting in Ohio. Jeanne DeGusto from 
Lacon, Illinois, a state officer last year, 
was elected national historian at this 
meeting. 

At the state level, a leadership training 
camp is held at East Bay, Bloomington, 
each summer. Each chapter may send 
one delegate. Over 400 girls exchange 
and learn new ideas to help their chap- 
ters. 

State officers are elected and installed 
and six scholarships awarded to senior 
girls planning to go to college and major 
in home economics. Barbara Murphy, 
now a freshman at the University re- 
ceived one of these scholarships. These 
girls are chosen on the basis of their 
activities in F.H. A. Plaques are given 
to the most outstanding chapter in each 
section and to the most outstanding 
chapter in the state for activities and for 
international good will. Each chapter 
compiles its year’s activities in a pub- 
licity book. After these books are judged 


at camp, 
ners. 

Illinois F. H. A. has 22 sections. These 
sections have two meetings each year— 
the House of Delegates in the fall and 
the rally in the spring. At these meet- 
ings, the girls plan and play together as 
well as elect section officers. 


Chapter Fathers, Too 


Leadership of the local F.H. A. chap- 
ter is invested in the chapter officers 
with the homemaking teacher as ad- 
visor. Annually the girls elect a chapter 
mother who aids the advisor and helps 
the girls in carrying out their program. 
Some chapters have recently elected 
chapter’ fathers. 

Besides: helping with chapter. section 
and state activities, each girl may work 
individually for the degrees of achieve- 
ment. Degrees of Junior, Chapter, State, 
and American Homemaker are conferred 
on the girl when she completes the re- 
quirements for that degree. Then she is 
entitled to wear the symbol for the 
degree on the chain of her F.H. A. pin. 
The degrees are symbolized by a key, 
scroll, torch and rose, respectively. 

The ideals and purposes of the F. H. A. 
organization can be summed up in the 
creed: 


plaques are given to the win- 


We are the Future Homemakers of 
America 

We face the future with warm cour- 
age and high hope. 

For we have the clear consciousness 
of seeking 

Old and precious values. 

For we are the builders of homes, 

Homes for America’s future. 

Homes where living will be the ex- 
pression of everything 

That is good and fair. 

Homes where’ truth, and love and 
security and faith- 

Will be realities, not dresnins 

We are the Future Homemakers of 
America 

We face the future with warm cour- 
age 
And high hope. 
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Hand Weaving Is 
Not a Lost Art 


By Patricia Ringger 


Even though modern machinery turns 
out cloth by the hundreds of yards, hand 
methods are still very important in our 
fast moving world today. Last semester 
14 girls, with classrooms in Mumford 
hall, wove a great many articles under 
the direction of Miss Mary Jane Rice. 
These girls were enrolled in the weay- 
ing course which is offered to students 
in occupational therapy and elementary 
education. 


At the beginning of the semester, the 
class learns about the fundamentals of 
color, materials used in weaving, meth- 
ods of weaving, and the various types 
of looms. They study how to set up 
these looms, and plan design problems. 
Then the students make five or six-inch 


Jean Robinson, student in weaving, 


demonstrates the use of a loom 
during one of her class periods. 


samples of each of the different types 
of weaves, suchas satin, plain, twill, 
and their variations. In this way they 
learn to apply the techniques of weav- 
ing taught in the-class. 

During the rest of the semester, the 
students work on problems of their own 
designs and each student sets up a loom 
at least three: times during the semes- 
ter. They also learn about pattern draft- 
ing and designing as they work on these 
problems. The types of articles woven 


-are left entirely up to the oni of 


the class members. 

As a result, the girls turn out a large 
and varied assortment of articles: place 
mats, belts, towels, rugs, purses, ° sus- 
penders, and many others. 


As many as 40,000 weed seeds have 
been counted in a square foot of soil. 
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And prom the Seed... 
THERE GREW A PLANT! 


The Illinois Experiment Station is 
constantly making new crosses and se- 
lections that you, the Illinois farmer, 
might have better varieties of small 
grains. These varieties as well as those 
developed by other experiment stations 
are then tested for yield, adaptability, 
resistance or susceptibility to disease, 
shattering, lodging, ete. Several varie- 
ties of the different grains have been 
released in the last year or two and are 
now becoming available for wide general 
use. 

Soybeans 


One of the new soybeans is Wabash. 
It is a mid-season bean similar in ma- 
turity to Potoka and Chief that combines 
high oil content, good standing ability, 
desirable height, and good quality seed. 
Wabash is recommended for that part 
of the state south of Paris and Taylor- 
ville. 


It is early enough so that winter wheat 
can follow it although it is recommend- 
ed that plantings be made prior to May 
25 in the upper third of its growing area 
if wheat is to follow in the rotation. 


Wabash has yellow seeds, gray pu- 
bescence, and white flowers. In these 
respects it is similar to Gibson. But 
Wabash is about five days earlier in 
maturity, is more erect, is less bushy 
in type of growth, and has a higher per 
cent of three-seeded pods than Gibson. 

In tests Wabash has been one of the 
higher yielders and it is non-shattering 
and stands up better than any type in 
the past. 


It has been observed to be freer from 
downey mildew than Potoka and freer 
from bacterial leaf blight than Gibson. 
Its resistance or susceptibility to other 
common soybean diseases seems to be 
about the same as other varieties now 
commonly grown in southern Illinois. 


This new bean was grown for increase 
by a good number of farmers last year 
so there should be enough seed for fairly 
general distribution this spring. 

A new soybean for the northern half 
of the state is Adams. This bean is 
closely related to Hawkeye and seems to 
yield about the same. Last year at Ur- 
bana, Adams yielded 45 bushels and 
Hawkeye 44. At DeKalb, Adams was the 
third, highest yielder. 

Adams is an upstanding bean matur- 
ing a little earlier than the Hawkeye. 
It has a high oil content and quality. 
There is a ‘limited amount of seed avail- 
able this year although there may be 


By Donald Mann 


O. T. Bonnet, professor of plant 
genetics, shown with Royal wheat 
which he developed. 


enough out of Iowa for the general 
public. 

A bean that is earlier than the Adams 
and the Hawkeye is the Blackhawk. It 
has been produced by the Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory. Although Blackhawk 
was second highest at DeKalb last year, 
its yield record has not been too good. 

Two beans that show some promise 
in extreme southern Illinois are Dortch- 
soy and S-100. Dortchsoy is a commer- 
cial selection made by a seed grower 
in Arkansas. It has been one of the top 
beans at Dixon Springs. Its main disad- 
vantage is its lateness. S-100 is from 
Missouri and is for use south of Sparta. 
It has a good quality bean and has yield- 
ed well but it doesn’t stand up too well. 

Oats 

In new oat varieties, Andrew will be 
available for release to the general pub- 
lic this year. In tests it has been the 
highest yielder in central Illinois. It was 
tops at Urbana in 1949 with a yield of 
55.9 and it was third at DeKalb. 


Andrew was developed in Minnesota 
from a cross of Bond and Rainbow. It 
is a white seeded oat with straw about 
an inch taller than Clinton. Lodging oc- 
curs on soils of high fertility. It is a 
very early heading variety, heading 
about one week earlier than Clinton. 
However, the grain ripens slowly and is 
only a little earlier in maturing than 
Clinton. 
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Andrew has resistance to Helminthos- 
porium, stem rust, certain races of smut, 
and all races of crown or leaf rust ex- 
cept race 45 which came into Illinois 
in 1949. 

Two other varieties which show great 
promise in other states but which have 
not done quite so well in Illinois are 
the Zephyr and Shelby. Zephyr is a new 
Minnesota oat that is not very early in 
Illinois. It is a gray oat that has a good 
yield but does not stand like Clinton. 
Plenty of seed is available in Minnesota. 

Shelby is a new Iowa oat that is late 
for Illinois. It shows tolerance to leaf 
rust strain 45 which may increase its 
use. 

A good show ring oat is Minnesota 
developed Bonda. It is slightly earlier 
and taller than Clinton but the yield 
has not been as good as Clinton on ei- 
ther the crop experiment fields in cen- 
tral or northern Illinois or in the county 
demonstration plots. Bonda is a white 
oat that has a high bushel weight. It 
is nearly as stiff strawed as Clinton and 
is resistant to the same diseases — leaf 
rust, stem rust, and Helminthosporium 
victoriae. 

Mindo is a central Illinois oat from 
Minnesota that yields pretty well. It is 
four to five days earlier than Clinton, 
but is shorter strawed and not so stiff 
strawed as Clinton. This yellowish-white 
oat is resistant to leaf rust, stem rust, 
smut, and Helminthosporium victoriae. 

Two years’ yield testing on the central 
and northern Illinois-crop experiment 
fields and in 10 county demonstration 
plots indicates that Mindo yields com- 
pare favorably with those of Clinton. 


Wheat 

There are two soft winter wheats that 
became available in 1948. 

Royal is a bearded, white chaff, me- 
dium tall, red wheat that is stiff strawed 
and stands well. This selection from IIli- 
nois No. 2 has a very high test weight. 
It is resistant to mosaic and stem rust 
and is somewhat tolerant to leaf rust. 
It is adapted to central and southern 
Illinois. 

Vigo is a selection from a cross be- 
tween Trumbull and Fultz made at the 
Indiana station. It is medium maturing 
and fine appearing. Vigo has extremely 
long, smooth heads and stands tall and 
erect. It is resistant to mosaic, loose 
smut, and leaf rust being superior to 
Royal in resistance to leaf rust. It seems 


to have no resistance to black stem rust. = 


(Please turn to page 16) 


oe 
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Boy... 
Bucket 
and 


Bull Calf 


Substituting a bucket for old bossy, at 
weaning time, usually sets the stage for 
a barnyard rodeo. The meekest little calf 
sees red when he’s faced with a pail— 
bucks and bawls like a wild steer. No 
wonder farm boys dislike playing foster 
mother to a stubborn calf. It is one of the 
few tasks that are just as difficult and dis- 
agreeable as they were in grandpa’s day. 


A mechanical calf weaner may remain 
a dream of weary farm boys, but modern 
power machinery has already revolution- 
ized most other farm jobs. This equip- 
ment saves much of the muscle work that 
farming used to require, and steals hours 
from the clock that can be invested in 
other projects or spent with the family. 
It reduces the weather hazard, cuts 
production costs—helps to make farming 
a more stable and profitable business. 


No wonder so many farm boys are stick- 
ing with the land rather than seeking their 
fortunes in the city. They are discovering 
first-hand that the farm offers oppor- 
tunities for profit and a satisfying way of 
life that few jobs in town can match. 
Yes, modern John Deere power equip- 
ment is doing a lot to keep our ambitious 
boys and girls on the farm where their 
leadership can help to realize our dream 
of a more productive agriculture, a 
stronger America, and a better world. 


jo8N. DEER > 


JOHN DEERE - MOLINE ¢ ILLINOIS 
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The Worm that Came to Dinner 


By Arthur Pille 


. 
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European Corn Borer Larva—Courtesy, Illinois Natural History Survey. 


With losses at an all-time high last 
summer, Illinois farmers are looking for 
new and better ways to fight the corn 
borer. Illinois alone suffered $66,000,000 
damage. Other states were hit harder 
with the Corn Belt total being $295,000,- 
000. As these figures are based on cur- 
rent prices, the amount is even more 
astounding when based on support 
prices. 

It would pay corn producers to be 
familiar with two strains of the insect 
—a one-generation and a two-generation 
strain. At the present the two-generation 
species is the more important. 

The borer survives the winter in old 
cornstalks. Early in the spring, it pu- 
pates, or goes into a resting stage. Adult 


moths usually hatch in mid-June. Egg- 
laying reaches its peak in early July. 
Moths lay eggs in masses on the under- 
side of the corn leaf. They always select 
the tallest and most succulent corn. 


Eggs hatch in a week and the worms 
or larvae burrow into the stalk. They 
will die if the corn is too small at hatch- 
ing time. Most borers survive when they 
hatch on corn about to tassel. Boring 
also opens the way for entrance of plant 
diseases. 

First-generation borers mature in late 
July when the moths again emerge. 
Their eggs are laid on the more tender 
stalks, as was true with the first brood. 
This new brood of borers remains in 
the stalk during the winter. 
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Late Planting Is Best Control 

Knowing the habits of the borer, the 
most obvious control measure is to reg- 
ulate the size of the corn. This can be 
done by careful selection of the planting 
date. Corn planted before May 15 is 
open to severe attack. It will be at the 
right size when the borers hatch in early 
July. To escape early injury, delay plant- 
ing until after mid-May. 

Similarly, very late corn will be tender 
targets for the second brood of borers. 
Fields planted before June 1 will usually 
be mature enough to discourage the 
worms. However, this year was an ex- 
ception. Favorable weather conditions 
aided the second generation and result- 
ed in greater damage to the late corn. 

Fertilizers play a large part in deter- 
mining the size of corn. Heavy applica- 
tions to early seedlings will bring it to 
a size that favors the early brood. Late 
fields should be fertilized to speed them 
to maturity before the second egg-laying. 

Cleanup Methods Are Essential 

The best way to reduce the next year’s 
infestation is by clean farming. Com- 
plete covering of all stalks will effec- 
tively stop the emergence of any moths. 
Complete coverage by plowing is the 
best way. To be effective, this should 
be done before May 10. Disking before 
plowing will improve the efficiency of 
this method. As moths can fly long dis- 
tances, all cleanups must be community 
efforts. Burning of stalks is not recom- 

(Please turn to page 16) 


RODESON'S 


Champaign’s Largest 
and Most Complete 


Department Store 


J. M. Christie, M. D. 
C. W. Christie, M. D. 
J. B. Christie, M. D. 
Edward C. Albers, M. D. 
W. M. Youngerman, M. D. 
J. E. Sexton, M. D. 
H. M. Buley, M. D. 
W. R. Freeman, M. D. 
E. P. Cheydleur, M. D. 
Bruce F. Grotts, M. D. 
Phil A. Daly, M. D. 


CHRISTIE CLINIC 


104 West Clark Street 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Phone 6-3791 


R. E. Samuelson, M. D. 
Edmund M. Collins, M. D., 
DE DES: 


Jack Hull, M. D. 
Donald Ross, M. D. 
Gerald S. Lietz, M. D. 
W. Clifford Smith, M. D. 
Paul F. Barton, M. D. 
‘V. Raymond Tokar, M. D. 
B. C. Payne, M. D. 
Iring Weissman, M. D. 
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| THE FARMER 


If you can do the job of any toiler, 

Carpenter, mason, plumber, engineer 

If you can drill a well and man a boiler, 

And practice fifty other trades a year, 

If you can run machines and doctor 
cattle, 

Keep setting hens on duty at the nests, 

If you can fight an unremitting battle 

With endless armies of invading pests, 

If you can face the hazards of the 
weather, 


Gambling with nature with 
at stake; 
And when your lucks against you al- 


together, 


your all 


Fight on and never let your courage 
break ; 

If you can hold your patience when 
you re coping 

With drought or floor, with blight and 
smut and scale; 

And lose, and start again and keep on 
hoping; 

In spite of all the harvests that may fail; 

If you can share the burdens of your 
neighbors gladly 

But leave their own affairs their own; 

If you can see your every 
thrilling 

Because, though sometimes wearily you 
plead, 

You know each stubborn furrow you are 
tilling 

Is new wealth you've created from the 
sod; 

If you can feel a joy of turning over 

The good brown earth in furrows 
cleanly run; 

If you love the scent of oats and wheat 
and clover 

And yellow corn that ripens in the sun; 

If you don't rob the soil, yet go on 
getting 

Irom every acre all that it is worth 

You are a FARMER, son—and I aim 
betting 

You wouldn't trade with anyone on 
earth. 


task as 


Saturday Evening Post 
... Berton Braley 
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And We Did This, Too! 


You no doubt remember the Agricul- 
turist booth at Farm and Home Week. 
However, you may not have known that 
we were doing more than just selling 
the Illinois Agriculturist. Here is a par- 
tial list of our proudly extended services. 

Where to purchase different tickets 

Location of University buildings 

Curreney exchange—in action 

Post office—in action 

Explanation of how to put in a tele- 

phone call 

Direction to rest rooms 

Direction to water fountains 

Waste Basket 

Loaning agency 

General information 

Direction to a coke machine 

Keeping track of friends 

Direction to campus bus stops 

Check room for clothes and parcels 

Nursery 

Meeting place 

Time information 


FOR SALE 


Purebred Shropshire 
Breeding Stock 


Shropshires, Always the 
“Farmer's Friend 


MAKE EXCELLENT 4-H 
AND F.F.A. PROJECTS 


High Quality at 
Reasonable Prices 
Write 
Charles H. Esgar 


Verona, Illinois 
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MARK THESE DATES 


Plowboy Prom ________ April 28 
All Ag Banquet ________ May 17 
Home Ec Club Banquet ___ May 18 


BREEDERS INDEX 


McCASKILL and SON 
Auctioneers 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 
DUROC HOGS 
Timewell and Clayton, Hlinois 


McCORD’S JERSEYS 
25 years of Jersey breeding 
LOCUST KNOLL FARMS 

Newton, Illinois 
Chester J. McCord and 
Harold T. Heady 


FOR BETTER SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
MARELLBAR FARM 
Libertyville, Ill. 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
AND MINNESOTA NO. 1 HOGS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
JEPSON & OATMAN 
Dundee, Illinois 


OUR RECENT CLASSIFICATION 
AVERAGE ON 30 HEAD 
WAS 83.0 


Montvic Rag Apple 
Captor 


Our 11-vear-old sire 


Classified Excellent 
* 


HOWARD FARM 


R. B. HOWARD 


Dundee, Illinois 


The Spot . 


TEXTBOOKS 


to Shop... 
ILLIN|} UNION BOOKSTORE 


715 South Wright St. 


Students Cooperative 


NOTEBOOKS 
LAUNDRY CASES 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Phone 8844 
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Spotlight on Your 
Rural Youth Leaders: 
Reet and Curt 


By Evalyn Smith and 
Fred Kerr 


Clareta Walker (‘‘Reet” to you Rural 
Youthers) says, “If we can give a little 
help to youth now, it will magnify it- 
self many times as they grow older.” 
Officially Miss Walker is the [linois 
Rural Youth extension specialist. 

She grew up on a farm in Kendall 
county near Oswego, Illinois. She was 
a member of the local 4-H club and 
attended high school at Oswego and 
Aurora. After graduating from Iowa 
State college with a degree in home 
economics, Miss Walker taught at Am- 
boy community high school. While teach- 
ing, she lived with the home adviser of 
Lee county. She often “loaned” the 
home economics laboratory to the home 
adviser for demonstrations and helped 
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CLARETA WALKER 


with the 4H clubs. In this manner, 
Miss Walker became interested in ex- 
tension work. 

In January, 1935, Miss Walker went 
to Carlinville as Macoupin county home 
adviser. In three months a Rural Youth 
was organized which soon became ac- 
tive through the encouragement of the 
advisers and the cooperation of the 
young people. In addition to the many 
activities in which all Rural Youthers 
participated, this group enjoyed Mis- 
sissippi river boat trips and the writing 
of radio scripts for actual broadcast. 

Studied Family Relationships 

In 1942, Miss Walker came to the 
U. of I. campus as a Rural Youth ex- 
tension specialist. She first accepted 


Questions 


meat? 


L 


Armour Quiz ... Test your knowledge! 


If you answer these questions correctly you have a high 
I. Q.—as far as cattle raising and beef packing are 
concerned. 


1. How much of an average beef steer “on the hoof” is 


45% iil 


2. Beef animal dressing percentages vary with age, sex, 
finish, and other factors. Which of the following is the 


55% ta 


63% 


closest range of dressing percentages of beef animals? 


E} 


40-70% | | 


30-60% [-] 


48-65% 


3. The short loin, source of the best steaks, is about what 
percent of a beef carcass? 


L 


5% | | 


9% | | 


14% [ ] 18% 


4. The hide from a $200 steer is worth approximately how 
much? (When sold by the packer). 


gj 


Answers 


$1577). $205) See 


1. The averag: 


e beef steer has a dressing percentage of 
about 55%. a 


2, The correct answer is 48-65%. Top quality beef steers, 
shrunk out for show, may yield 70%. 


3. Only-9% of a beef carcass is short loin. 


4. About $15. 


ARMOUR: Union Stock Yards * Chicago 9, Illinois 


AND COMPANY 


‘ 
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CURT KENYON 


this position on a part-time basis in 
order to study for her master’s degree 
in family relationships. 

Miss Walker believes that “outdoor 
education is one of the best ways to de- 
velop leadership and hobbies—whittling 
being one of the current ones.” In servy- 
ing as extension specialist during the 
last seven years, Miss Walker has helped 
with camping programs in _ Illinois, 
totaling a month in different camps 
each year. Rural Youthers have grown 
to regard her as an old friend. 

“Why do you like your work?” In 
answer to that question Miss Walker 
says, “Because of the great variety in 
the Rural Youth programs and because 
I have the opportunity of knowing peo- 
ple all over the state.’ She “believes in 
rural people and their progressiveness.” 

Curt Kenyon 

Do you remember meeting Mr. Woody 
Birch last summer at state Rural Youth 
camp? Today we’re presenting his voice, 
Curt Kenyon. 

Curt spent his boyhood in the Windy 
City and attended Wright junior college 
there. During the war he worked for a 
time building C-54 cargo planes with 
Douglas Aircraft. He served a year and 
a half in the 95th Infantry. 

Curt graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1946 with a degree in gen- 
eral agriculture and agronomy. After 
working with the soil survey six months, 
he started work on a master’s degree in 
agricultural economics and rural soci- 
ology. 

Works with Clareta Walker 

He began his Rural Youth work Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948, when he was appointed 
Illinois Rural Youth specialist in agri- 
culture extension, as a co-worker with 
Clareta Walker. 

Curt stresses youth programs that 
provide the maximum number of oppor- 
tunities for rural young people. This 
youth program may be broken down into 
service, recreation, and education, both 
within the group and in the community. 

Besides being a ventriloquist, Curt is 
an amateur magician, a landscape artist, 
and a cartoonist. His pet job is attend- 
ing Rural Youth organization meetings. 
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Four Illinois 4-H’ers 
Receive Highest 
Club Honors 


By Dorothy Giese 


Four outstanding 4-H’ers have been 
Selected to represent Illinois’ 53,000 4-H 
members at National 4-H Club Camp in 
Washington, D. C. June 14 to 21, 1950. 


Barbara Thiebaud 


Barbara Thiebaud, who is on the edi- 
torial staff of the Illinois Agriculturist 
and who is active in the home economics 
club, is one of the two girls who will 
attend the camp from Illinois. Now a 
sophomore in home economics education 
at the University of Illinois, Barbara 
is from Greenfield in Greene county. 
She has completed ten years of club 
work and was junior leader of the ‘club 
of the year’ in Greene county last year. 
In 1948 she was a delegate to National 
4-H Club Congress and has attended the 
Illinois state fair four years to partici- 
pate in demonstration contests and dress 
revues. 

DiAnne Mathre 

The other girl who is attending na- 
tional camp from [Illinois is DiAnne 
Mathre of DeKalb in DeKalb County. 
Her impressive record of community 
services helped her to win the 1949 
national 4-H citizenship contest. Di- 
Anne has completed 8 years of club 
work and is a freshman at DeKalb State 
Teachers College. 


Kenneth Heisner 


Two fellows from Illinois have also 
been chosen. Kenneth Heisner of Peo- 
tone in Will County has built up a dairy 
herd of twelve head during his ten years 
of 4-H work and is now farming with 
his brother. In addition to 4-H he has 
been active in F. F. A. work and earned 
the State Farmer degree. 


John White, Jr. 


During nine years of 4-H club work, 
John White, Jr. of Batavia in Kane 
County has completed 108 projects for 
an outstanding record of achievement. 
He has been active in demonstration and 
judging work as well as taking part in 
many school and community activities. 
Now he is attending a short course in 
herdsmanship on a scholarship at Iowa 
State College and expects to enroll in 
an agriculture curriculum. 

Being chosen to attend National Camp 
is the highest delegate honor that 4H 
members can receive. The delegates 
from each state and foreign countries 
will meet nationally known people, tour 
historic places, and attend governmental 
functions. The eventful week will be an 
experience never to be forgotten by 
them. 
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Teen-age Daughter (as the radio 
ground out the final notes of the latest 
swing hit): “Did you ever hear anything 
so wonderful?” 

Father: “Only once, when a_ truck 
loaded with empty milk cans hit a 
freight car filled with live ducks.” 


“The traps on this golf 
very annoying, aren’t they?” 
“Yes, would you mind closing yours?” 


course are 


She: “Where’s your chivalry?” 
He: “Oh I just turned that in for a 
Buick.” 


*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 
two 250-foot rows—nubbins on 
left did not have benefit of inocu- 
lated cover crop. 


The bigger yields of clovers, al- 
falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 
get from inoculation is not your 
only benefit. Inoculation with 
NITRAGIN helps these and other 
legumes but it helps boost yields of 
other cash crops, too. The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured above reaped 
56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 
ity corn from a test acre that fol- 
lowed an inoculated legume cover 
crop. The pile on the right easily 
shows the extra benefits of inocu- 
lating all legume crops, whether 
they are used for hay, seed, or soil- 
building. For best results with 
legumes, always use NITRAGIN 
... the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. 


*Name of farmer on request 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3929 NORTH BOOTH STREET ¢ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“Why, I’m ashamed of you, my son,” 
the father fumed at his loafing. “When 
George Washington was your age, he 
had become a surveyor, and was hard 
at work.” 

“And when he was your age,” the 
boy said softly, “he was President of 
the United States.” 


Dad: “I’ve worked hard for fifty years, 
son. I feel that it’s time for me to turn 
the business over to you and retire.” 

Son: “Ah, shucks, Dad, why don’t you 
work a little longer and then both of us 
can retire.” 


For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
hoculate With 
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STALK AND STUBBLE 


New Ag Building Plans 
Nearly Completed 


At the present time the Ag college 
is living with practically the same fa- 
cilities it had in 1925. The dairy science 
department is occupying office and lab 
space that is deemed about one fourth 
of an effective optimum. The animal sci- 
ence department is similarly cramped 
for space. 

Realizing these very serious deficien- 
cies in present facilities, a new Dairy 
and Animal Science building has becn 
proposed and approved. The plans for 
this building are in the final stages, and 
the supervising architect has announced 
that bids will be asked on this building 
in the near future. 

This new building, in conformance 
with the plans for the development of 
the Ag college to the east and south, 
will be located just east of Mumford 
hall and just south of Gregory drive. 
In this position it will occupy the very 
center of the future Ag campus. 

House Two Departments 

The Animal Nutrition division will oc- 
cupy a part of the basement, the entire 
first floor, and the west half of the 
second floor. A part of. the department 
of food technology, as a temporary meas- 
ure until they have their own building, 
will occupy the remainder of the sec- 
ond floor with the exception of some 
space at the east end which will house 
the breeding division of the dairy sci- 
ence department. The entire third and 
fourth floors will be occupied by the 
rest of the Dairy Science department 
with its departmental offices on the 
third floor. 

In addition to one large lecture room 
and other small classrooms, this build- 
ing will provide sufficient office space 
for the departments involved. Also, the 
very latest in laboratory design and fa- 
cilities for furthering research in these 
fields will be found here. 


New Veterinary Building 
Next in Line 


The College of Veterinary Medicine 
is next in line for a much needed build- 
ing. It will be a three-story structure 
plus a basement. It will be a flat-roofed 
affair roughly the size of Mumford Hall. 
Plans call for the academic section to 
be built as soon as possible with a clinic 
to be constructed at a later date. 


The new structure will be located mid-. 


to afford a paved street in front of the 
building as it will face north. 
The architect’s plans are in their final 


stages and are not expected to undergo 
any further changes. 

At present the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, having an enrollment of 24 
freshmen and 24 sophomores, is located 
in three buildings widely scattered 
across south campus. The main offices 
and academic section is housed in a for- 
mer sorority house at 805 West Penn- 
sylvania avenue in Urbana; clinical and 
laboratory work is carried on in the old 
military stables and in a former beef 
eattle barn on south campus. 


Twin Headed Calf 
Provides Attraction 


The phrase “two heads are better than 
one” has limitations, especially when 
both of them are on the same animal. 

These were the sentiments of Phil 
Edgerley of Granville, a student here at 
the University, when one of his heifers 
gave birth to a still-born twin headed 
calf. Edgerley had the calf uniquely 
mounted with one head in a milk bucket 
and the other in a feed box. 


The calf, having a shorthorn sire and 
a Holstein dam, exhibited two perfectly 
formed heads divided at the first cervi- 
cal neck vertebra. Color markings were 
identical on both heads and each com- 
plete to the extent of having a fully de- 
veloped brain. According to Jim Shoger, 
a pre-vet student, who did the taxider- 
my, the spinal cord, esophagus, and 
trachea all had characteristic ‘“Y” 
branching - formation. 

The remainder of the black and white 
bull calf’s body was normal in every re- 
spect. Had not birth complications been 
present, the calf may well have been 
born alive. 


Jim Shoger poises Phil Edgerly’s 
double headed calf. 


M. L. Mosher, Professor 
of Farm Management 


Will Retire 
M. L. Mosher, retiring professor of 
farm management, was the guest of 


honor at the Farm Management lunch- 
eon held during Farm and Home Week 
in the Illini Union Ballroom. Also guests 
at the luncheon were many of the 99 
farmers who had cooperated in farm 
management projects for twenty-five 
years or more. 


Honoring Professor Mosher upon his 
retirement which will occur on Sept. 1, 
1950, were T. H. Brock speaking for the 
farm advisers of Illinois, Lester Pfister, 
well-known hybrid corn developer, W. 
A. Herrington who spoke for the Farm 
Bureau Farm Management service, and 
E. D. Lawrence in behalf of the coopera- 
tors in farm record keeping. 


Professor H. C. M. Case, head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
told of the early days of Moshers service 
when as a farm adviser in Woodford 
county he would drive a team of horses 
from school to school telling farmers 
about corn selection and other good 
farm practices. Case also told how 
Mosher and he drove from farm to farm 
to encourage farm account record keep- 
ing. Continuing, Case said, “Mosher may 
have missed his calling in not being a 
chef as he often passed out his informa- 
tion in the form of recipes—for good 
farming.” 

Case also spoke of the vital interest 
in home, church, school, and family that 
was shared by Professor and Mrs. Mosher 
and gave them his best wishes for the 
future. 


His Past Years Have Been Busy 

Mosher spent his early life on a farm 
in Muscatine county, Iowa. He received 
the degree of B.S. in agriculture from 
Iowa State College in 1905 and master 
of agriculture in 1915. From 1905-1906 
he was farm crops instructor at the Iowa 
State College, and from 1906 to 1912 he 
served as crop specialist for the Iowa 
extension service, resigning to become 
the first county agent in Iowa. 

In 1908 and 1909 Professor Mosher 
did special corn work in Mexico. He 
then worked as county agent in Clinton 
county, Iowa, from 1915-1919, when he 
became the first farm adviser in Wood- 
ford County, Illinois. He was president 
of the Illinois State Agricultural Agents 
in 1920 and 1921. As farm adviser in 
Woodford county, he encouraged farm- 
ers to keep records in the extension 
project in farm management and to use 
all good farming practices. He thus 


helped to establish the Farm Bureau ~~ 


arate: 


Farm Management Service. 


“ 
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@ Never underestimate the value of manure in livestock 
farming. Ten years from now, when you tear the last 


calendar page from the decade of the 1950’s, the size of 
. your bank account may well be determined by the ton- 

nage of manure you have spread on your farm. 
tO Farmin Ss For manure is truly a “magic” fertilizer. Well managed, 
it can return to the soil 75% of the plant foods that 
e 9 nourished your crops. Even more important, it can put 
In the 195 QO S new life into your land by adding organic matter for 
better tilth...greater water - holding capacity... higher 
Pe: soil temperature...easier root penetration—all of which 
make your “good earth” better, less subject to erosion, 

more productive, and more profitable. 

To help you meet the challenge of better farming in 
the 1950’s, modern, rubber-tired tractor spreaders like 
this will take a load off your muscles...will make your 


job of loading and spreading faster, easier, and more 
resultful. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


The features you want most in a spreader—easy loading, easy hitching, 
even spreading and long service—are combined in Case spreaders, both 
the popular T6 and the new, still larger T8 (shown at top). The hip-high 
box takes some of the lift out of loading; the self-raising hitch takes all of 
the lift out of hitching, allows tractor a running start during get-away. 
Steady apron travel gives even spread; beaters. and widespread give thor- 
ough shredding. Like a/J Case equipment, both spreaders are built for 
many years of good service. 
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New Varieties . 

(Continued from page 8) 
Also the grain shatters easily in some 
sections. It is adapted to southern I[li- 
nois. 

Vigo has slightly outyielded Royal in 
extreme southern Illinois but Royal has 
outyielded Vigo in central and south- 
western Illinois. 

Two reliatively new hard winter 
wheats for central and northern Illinois 
are Westar and Triumph. Westar is a 
promising new wheat from Texas. It is 
best adapted to central Illinois. Triumph 
is a farmer made selection from Okla- 
homa. It is short and quite early. Yield 
has been sacrificed for earliness. 

Two varieties which have done well 
but are still in the experimental stage 
are Illinois 40-679 and TN 1016-4. Illi- 
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nois 40-679 is a bearded white chaffed 
soft wheat that shows promise. At Ur- 
bana in 1949 it had the highest yield 
with 56 bushels per acre. TN 1016-4 was 
third ahead of Pawnee, Westar, Wichita, 
Royal, and Vigo. One year results on 
TN 1016-4 were outstanding over the 
state in general. 

Also an improved Thorne selection 
developed at Ohio State looks good for 
southern Illinois. 

It is likely that other improved vari- 
eties will be available in the future. 
The Experiment Station has expanded 
its testing program especially in the 
vicinity of Randolph and Wabash coun- 
ties. Also plant breeders are breeding 
for short stiff straw, more disease re- 
sistance especially against leaf rust, 
Hessian fly resistance, and of course 
higher yields. 

Barley 

Spring barley is making a comeback 
in the northern half of the state. Acre- 
age in 1949 was up 16 per cent. This 
increase probably is largely due to bet- 
ter varieties. 


Moore is one of these new varieties. 
It is a promising white seeded smooth- 
awned variety released by Wisconsin in 
1948. Its head is moderately compact. 
In two years of testing Moore has been 
outstanding in yield and in resistance 
to lodging. It has moderate resistance to 
spot blotch, mildew, and stem rust but 
it is susceptible to leaf rust, stripe, 
loose smut, and covered smut. 

There are but part of the varieties 
that are available to farmers throughout 
the state. There are older varieties that 
still are popular and new and better 
varieties will constantly be made avail- 
able. Each of you must decide for your- 
self what variety best fits your require- 
ments. 
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Corn Borer .. . 

Continued from page 10) 
mended because it misses many borers 
and destroys valuable organic matter. 

Hybrids well adapted to local condi- 
tions suffer least borer damage. The 
moths seem to avoid certain hybrids or 
inbreds. Some plants have the strength 
and sturdiness to produce a good crop 
even when infested with the borers. Of 
late, Illinois seed producers have been 
giving more attention to these factors. 

Use of chemical insecticides has be- 
come more popular in recent years. This 
is especially true of seed producers and 
others who find it impractical to delay 
planting. Most farmers will find them 
too expensive except in extremely bad 
seasons. Earliest and most advanced 
fields will benefit the most. Insecticides 
should be applied 10 to 14 days after 
the first hatching of borers. 

Illinois Experiment Station tests show 
that DDT and Ryania are the best chem- 
icals to date. DDT is highly effective and 
relatively inexpensive. It can be applied 
as a spray or dust. Ryania is also good, 
but, owing to its newness, is in rather 
short supply now. 

Other minor control measures are gen- 
erally ineffective. Among these are in- 
troduction of borer parasites and shred- 
ding of stalks. Our main methods are 
still the cultural practices of late plant- 
ing and clean farming. 


CHIPS... 


Son: “Dad, how much 
wealth?” 

Dad: “All that does not appear on the 
income tax report.” 


1Spe UW CO dod 


“T trust you found that novel interest- 
ing,” the librarian remarked hopefully. 

“No, not very,” the patron replied, 
“but the letter someone left in it for a 
book mark was certainly a lulu.” 

* * + 

Doctor: “You cough with greater ease 
this morning, I see.” 

Patient: “I should! 
ing all night.” 


I’ve been practic- 


“Sey, Popl | painted the milk stool 
today.” 
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VISIONLINED cultivating and planting. 


MM Cultivators are made in two, four, and 
six-row sizes. 


Easily converted to drill planter by removing 
cultivator shanks and mounting MM attach- 
ments on the cultivator frame. 


Parallel link construction for instant, positive, 


even depth penetrations. 


New Uni-Matic Power for hydraulic control of 
implements to get more work done every hour. 
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ESTIGATE 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING 


Your MM Dealer Has Complete 
Service Facilities and Skilled 
Mechanics To Serve You Well! 


Because MM tractors are completely VISION- 
LINED, you can easily watch the work being 
done without stretching or straining. MM Quick- 
On—Quick-Off Attachments are easily con- 
trolled from the seat of the tractor ... are easy 
to see and operate. Get complete details now 
from your dealer, 


See Your Dealer or Write... 
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Men and Machines that Help -.-—-- 


International Harvester Leadership 


“FINGERPRINTING” 


METALS 


To Weed Out 


Bad Actors 


Here’s what an IH researcher sees 
when he looks at a sample of steel 
under the electron microscope. 
This is a picture of the internal 
structure of heat-treated steel. 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 


Motor Trucks .. aes Crawler Tractors and Power Units... 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | 


An electron microscope, which en- 
larges objects 100,000 times, helps TH 
researchers to study the make-up of 
metals. Minute particles that hide 
from ordinary microscopes are easily 
seen. This enables International Har- 
vester technicians to “fingerprint” 
metals—to actually take the measure of 
particles in steel. These findings help 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Electron Microscope Helps IH Researchers to 
Study Minute Particles Never Seen Before 


University of Illinois 
Undergraduate Division 


Navy Pier 
Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


to solve practical manufacturing 
problems in IH factories. 

The 250 technicians at IH Manufac- 
turing Research work closely with 
product engineers and production 
men in JH factories. This trail-blazing 
team constantly seeks ways to improve 
today’s farm equipment—helps to plan 
even better products for the future. 


